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Our country has a wonderful future before her, 
but the education has to be from the ground up, 
hence my plea for the towns as well as the cities. 
Most sincerely, 

M. E. J. 

A LETTER FROM A UNIVERSITY TOWN 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

The Secretary, 

The American Federation of Arts: 
The exhibition was even more successful than 
I thought it would be when I asked if the pictures 

might remain for a few days in E with the 

personal guarantee that there would be enough 

appreciation here to justify placing E on 

the circuit. 

E is a town of about 12,000 people. There 

had never been an exhibition of really good oil 
paintings here. There was no art organization 
and no provision for financing such an undertak- 
ing. A very large majority of our population had 
probably not seen a good collection of oil paintings 
before. The lack of these things, however, 
seemed to me to emphasize the need of just 
such an exhibition, and so in a letter to the public 
printed in our two daily newspapers I told the 
people of the opportunity, estimated the cost of 
the exhibition, and promised if enough people 
were interested in making the exhibition free that 
I would take personal charge of it and arrange to 
have the pictures brought here. 

The response was quite satisfactory and through 
the generosity of the local press, the plan was given 
enough publicity to insure most of the funds 
needed for making the exhibit a success. About 
$200 was raised in this way and this enabled us 
to fit up a large room attractively and print about 
2,000 catalogues, which were distributed free. 

The good support given by the citizens and the 
press made me feel that there would be a good 
attendance, but I was not prepared for the great 
interest the people felt in the first exhibition of 

good paintings brought to E . Not only the 

town people responded, but the attendance from 
the country around was exceptional and quite a 
number of people came from communities 100 
miles away. The paintings were with us for eight 
days. There were exactly 7,051 people who 
attended the exhibition. This did not include 
some 2,000 school children, who visited the gallery 
in the forenoon of each day. The exhibition was 
open to the public from 12 o'clock until 5 and from 
7 in the evening until 10, and most of the time 
the room was crowded with people. It was 
not a curious crowd either, but a crowd really 
interested. The event proved conclusively the 
widespread interest in art among people of all 
classes, and especially their support and patronage 
to an exhibition, the standard of which was 
beyond question. 

I believe the popular articles in the newspapers 
were largely responsible for the attendance, 
although I found a good many instances in which 
the school children had brought their parents 
and friends in. 

In the absence of any one better qualified to 
speak about the pictures, I talked informally 
to those who were interested enough to come out 



in the evenings of the first few days of the exhi- 
bition. This gave me a chance to tell of the 
splendid work which the American Federation of 
Arts is doing for the people of our country, and I 
am sure you and the others who are responsible 
for this splendid work would have felt glad at the 
showing of appreciation by our people. 

I think the success of the exhibition can be 
contributed to three things: First of all, the 
paintings themselves were so good that there 
was no question of doubt in the minds of the 
public as to their standard. Second, in asking 
for contributions I stated that any amount would 
be acceptable, and that it would be better to have 
100 people give 25 cents than to have one citizen 
give $25. The result was a large number of small 
contributions; each contributor, of course, per- 
sonally interested in the success of the exhibition 
which he had helped to make free to all. Third, 
the press was exceedingly generous in its space, 
giving us practically all that we could use. This 
generosity was due to the fact that locally every- 
thing was free, and also to the fact that they 
understood the motive behind your splendid plans. 

This exhibition was a red-letter day for E 

and the surrounding country, and I hope that we 
may have another opportunity just as good. 

A. E. 

A LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN ARTIST 
IN HONOLULU 

To the Editor, 

The American Art Annual: 
I would send out a call for a few good artists 
to come here and found an art colony. There is a 
grand field of practically untouched subject matter 
and Lionel Walden, late of Paris, and I are the 
only two who are scratching around on the surface 
at present. We need some good painters to come 
over and help us to put Honolulu on the map. 
Cordially yours for success, 

D. Howard Hitchcock. 



NEWS ITEMS 

An Exhibition of Photography was held 
at the Toledo Museum of Art during 
September. Among the exhibitors were 
Lejaren A. Hiller, Gertrude Kasebier, Carl 
Struss, Clarence H. White, John Wallace 
Gillies, Paul Louis Anderson, Edward R. 
Dickson, all of New York; Knaffle & Bros., 
of Knoxville, Tenn.; L. C. Sweet, of 
Minneapolis; Miss Belle Johnson, of Mis- 
souri; Miss Jane Reece, of Dayton; The 
Hutchinson Studio, of Chicago, and the 
Toledo Camera Club. 

The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
will hold their sixth annual exhibition of 
paintings at the Carnegie Art Galleries, 
Pittsburgh, from October 22d to November 
22d. A prize of $200 is offered by Mrs. 
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Richard A. Rowland for the painting 
receiving the most votes from visitors 
to the galleries, one vote being allowed 
each person. 

This Association now numbers 200 
members, four of whom, Will J. Hyett, 
Leopold G. Seyffert, George W. Sotter and 
Arthur W. Sparks have been awarded 
medals at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
The President is James Bonar. 

A Club composed of artists and amateurs 
who make, or are interested in pottery has 
recently been organized in Boston under 
the name of the Boston Pottery Club. One- 
third of its number are active members. 
Under the auspices of the Club lectures 
and talks are to be given at the Museum of 
Fine Arts. Its studio and clay rooms will 
be established near the Museum. Until 
the Club installs its own kiln, the work 
will go mostly to Marblehead for firing. 
Mrs. George Milbank Hersey, formerly of 
Hartford, is the President, Miss Margaret 
Thomas and Miss Mabel Stedman, Vice- 
Presidents; Miss Elizabeth Suter, Secre- 
tary; and Miss Mary Patrick, Treasurer. 

A series of prizes for the best painting, 
black and white drawing, poster, or sculp- 
ture, on "The Immigrant in America," 
has been offered by Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney. The competition is proposed to 
secure the best possible artistic expression 
of the meaning of "America to the Immi- 
grant" and of "America as the Successful 
Fusion of Many Races." The contest closes 
November 1st, and an exhibition of the 
works submitted will be held from Novem- 
ber 1st to December 15th, in Mrs. Whit- 
ney's studio in New York City. All com- 
munications with reference to this compe- 
tition should be addressed to Miss Frances 
A. Kellor, 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

The School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, begins its fortieth year in October, 
and has a record of which any school 
might well be proud. A committee has 
been formed to devise some fitting way to 
celebrate this anniversary. Last year two 
new classes were formed, one in etching 
conducted by Mr. Emil H. Richter, of the 
Department of Prints ; the other in drawing 
arranged for picked pupils from the high 



schools. Both of these classes proved 
very successful. A retrospective exhibition 
of student work was held at the time of the 
opening of the New Evans Galleries, and 
during the summer the regular exhibition 
of summer work was shown. 

A MONOGRAPH ON THE OCTAGON 

The last annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects adopted 
unanimously the recommendation of the 
Octagon Building Committee to the effect 
that the Institute should, at the earliest 
practicable moment, undertake the raising 
of a fund to be known as the McKim 
Memorial Fund, to be devoted to a com- 
plete restoration of the Octagon House, 
outbuildings and grounds. 

Prior to the Convention, the Board of 
Directors had taken the first step toward 
a restoration by authorizing Mr. Glenn 
Brown to prepare a complete set of draw- 
ings of the house and grounds. At the 
Convention, Mr. Brown made the sugges- 
tion that the drawings be published in 
the form of a Monograph, and the proceeds 
used to defray the cost of the drawings 
and for the improvement of the Octagon 
property. His suggestion was received 
by the Convention with marked favor, 
and he has now nearly completed his work. 
The drawings include a plat of the grounds 
showing old foundations, terraces, stables 
and outbuildings, and elevations, plans 
and sections of the Octagon building and 
the stables; also drawings showing the 
construction of the floors and roof, and 
detail sheets of mantels, plaster work, 
doors and windows. 

The drawings will be about thirty in 
number, supplemented by a number of 
photographic views, and will be published 
on sheets approximately 12 x 18 inches, 
large enough to give a perfect reproduction 
of the beautiful details of the house. 

With the illustrations there will be a brief 
history of the building and of its architect, 
William Thornton, written by Mr. Brown, 
than whom there is no one better qualified 
to write of Washington and its builders. 

The Monograph will serve the double 
purpose of preserving an accurate record 
of a building of great historic value to all 
Americans, and of exceptional interest to 



